CHAPTER   VI
BRITAIN DEFINES HER INDEPENDENCE
While England had been passing through her fever of
civil war, the leadership of European civilization had
changed, and the dark-browed Spaniard, with his solemn
and self-torturing religiosity, had gone down before his
cousin of France, with his lighter touch upon life, his
nimble-wittedness and fastidiousness of taste. The
wigged man of the new age >vas, essentially and avowedly,
an artificial product, turned out to a French specification.
It is inevitable that we should talk in European terms of
an age of Louis XIV, and think of its sequel under
the titles of Regency, Louis Quinze, and Louis Seize.
The magnificent palace that was put up at Versailles,
with its accommodation for 10,000 souls, was as the
tabernacle of a sun-king, with all the monarchies of
Europe for his satellites.
This French character of European civilization was
the mark even of those nations that put up the strongest
resistance to the political ascendency of France. For in a
polite and aristocratic age, culture counted for more
than politics, and more, even, than religion. It was
nevertheless the grand purpose of Louis XIV to turn the
domination of influence into one of arms, and his kingdom
into the nearest approach he could make it to a European
Empire.
For the spirit of Rome had never ceased to inform
the body of European civilization. Always there was this
gravitation towards unity, always a tendency to regard
these scattered sovereignties as destined to come together
under the imperium of a Caesar, just as the feudal lord-
ships of France had pooled their independence and pride
in this great, centralizing power of the Versailles
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